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INCOME PAYMENTS IN OREGON 
AND THE NATION 


O. K. BuRRELL 


Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


It is well known that income payments in Ore- 
gon are closely related to prosperity or depression 
in agriculture and lumbering. Agricultural prices 
are highly volatile and consumer expenditures for 
lumber are ordinarily of a postponable nature; con- 
sequently, casual analysis would appear to indicate 
that income payments in Oregon would be more 
cyclical than for the United States as a whole. Ag- 
ricultural output in physical terms is generally sup- 
posed to fluctuate within narrower limits than 
changes in agricultural income; but, since agricul- 
tural income represents production times price and 
since agricultural-product prices are notoriously 
volatile, it would appear that income payments that 
depend directly or indirectly on agriculture would 
be highly unstable. Lumbering is a durable-goods 
industry whose prosperity is closely related to build- 
ing activity, which fluctuates within wide limits. 

It would therefore appear that Oregon, with its 
basic income sources so largely related to agricul- 
ture and lumbering, would find its income fluctuat- 
ing within much wider limits than the nation as a 
whole. Plausible as this reasoning may be, however, 
it has been demonstrated to be false. A study pub- 
lished in the January 1946 Survey of Current Bus- 
iness' shows that over the year 1929-1940 income 
payments in Oregon amoalca, 10.80 per cent for 
each 10 per cent change in the nation’s total. 

The table on page 4 presents the main results 
of this study. The first column shows the per cent 
change in state income payments associated with a 
10 per cent change in United States income pay- 
ments. As stated above, tiie change for Oregon is 
10.80 per cent. In 1944 United States income pay- 
ments were approximately $148 billion and income 
payments in Oregon were approximately $1.6 bil- 
lion. If United States income payments increased 10 
per cent to $162.8 billion (110 per cent of $148 bil- 
lion), it would be expected that Oregon income pay- 
ments would increase 10.80 per cent to $1,772 mil- 
lion (110.80 per cent of $1.6 billion). 

The second column in the table shows the average 
percentage of error involved in state income-pay- 
ments estimates in relation to actual income. This 
error of estimate is the average error involved 
in year to year prediction of state totals from the 

(Continued on page 4) 
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21Clement Winston and Noble A. Smith, “Sensitivity of 
State Income Payments to Nation’s Total.” 
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OREGON'S BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
FOR THE COMING YEAR 


WesLEY C. BALLAINE 


Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


There are few serious problems of local origin 
facing Oregon business at the opening of 1948. The 
state 1s primarily a producer of agricultural pro- 
ducts and lumber, and a large portion of both 1s 
sold in other parts of the United States or abroad. 
This means that Oregon business is vulnerable to 
depressions elsewhere that adversely affect the 
sale of its products. The only serious threat of a 
slackening in Oregon business activity during 1948 
arises from the possibility of a general depression 
that would curtail the sale of basic Oregon pro- 
ducts, especially in the Middle West. 

Forecasting business cycles is fraught with haz- 
ards. It used to be fairly easy to speak intelligently 
of the future effects of changing economic factors 
which determine the level of general business act- 
ivity. However, government policy has become such 
an important element in deciding the level of nat- 
ional income that it must be given major considera- 
tion. Whether the Federal government will con- 
tinue an inflationary or adopt a deflationary fiscal 
policy in 1948 is a question that is beyond the pro- 
vince of this paper—although the former appears 
much more probable. 

If the Federal government does not provide for- 
eign nations with dollars to buy our products, Am- 
erican exports will be reduced to a mere trickle. 
This would have an adverse direct effect upon Ore- 
gon business by curtailing exports, especially lum- 
ber—although, if the domestic demand were to re- 
main as strong as at present, it would make little 
ditference in the volume of lumber sold. However, 
prosperity in other parts of the United States might 
be more adversely influenced and this could easily 

(Continued on page 2) 
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cause such a loss of income in American markets for 
Oregon products that sales within the country 
would sharply contract. At the time of writing, it 
appears extremely unlikely that the American gov- 
ernment will restrict foreign nations’ purchases 
from us to those goods which they can pay for in 
dollars they already possess or which they may 
later obtain by selling us goods or services. Al- 
though 1948 American exports may well be lower 
than those of 1947, it is doubtful if they will be so 
low that they will have a severely depressing influ- 
ence on our national prosperity. 

On the strictly local plane, the fact that sources 
of electrical power have not expanded as rapidly 
as demand has caused a power shortage. This has 
the effect of limiting the construction of new manu- 
facturing plants and the expansion of existing ones 
which would use electrical energy. 

Other problems facing Oregon business in 1948 
are: a shortage of boxcars, a lack of some types of 
skilled labor, high operating costs, and continued 
shortages of some materials and supplies. 


OUTLOOK FOR SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES 


Agriculture. About two-thirds of the income from 
Oregon farm marketing is derived from animal pro- 
ducts and fall-sown crops. This means that the die is 
already cast for a large part of 1948 farm produc- 
tion. Barring unfavorable weather developments, 
production may be expected to continue at a high 
level for the next several months. 

The volume of agricultural production is obvious- 
ly closely related to the relationship between costs 
of production, on the one hand, and the prices re- 
ceived for the sale of farm products, on the other. 
Farm costs are now at the highest level ever re- 
corded. At mid-November, Oregon farm costs 
(preliminary computation) were 237 per cent of the 
1935-39 average. Prices of farm products were 286 
per cent of the 1935-39 average. Selling prices were 
15 per cent higher than a year before, whereas costs 
were 8 per cent higher. 

The outlook for demand cannot be forecast with 
assurance. Continued shipments of substantial quan- 
tities of American agricultural products to Europe 
appear reasonably certain. Many of the products of 
Oregon will have their prices directly affected by 
these shipments. High dollar incomes of consumers 
in the United States will probably remain a charac- 
teristic of our economy for the next few months 
and this will also tend to buoyant prices. Should 
the price of agricultural products decline, govern- 
ment support prices at 90 per cent of paritv is prom- 
ised on some but not all commodities through 1948. 

It is impossible to discuss the Oregon aericultural 
outlook apart from that of the United States as a 
whole, For one thing, most Oregon farm products 


are basic commodities produced in many other sec- 
tions of the nation. In the country as a whole, there 
has been during 1947 a slight reduction of cattle, a 
considerable reduction of turkeys, little change in 
the chicken population, and a small increase in the 
number of hogs. These trends are generally applic- 
able to Oregon. However, despite a reduction of 4 
per cent in the number of Oregon dairy cows, milk 
production was about the same as a year ago be- 
cause of higher output per cow. 

The government has asked farmers to again 
plant wheat heavily. There is every reason to believe 
that this is being done. It is interesting to note 
that the wheat acreage of the Pacific Northwest has 
been expanded to 117 per cent of the 1935-39 aver- 
age and 136 per cent of the 1940-44 average. 

The fall-sown crops grown in Oregon include im- 
portant acreages of cover-crop seeds, principally 
Austrian winter peas, several kinds of vetch seed, 
common rye-grass seed, and some crimson-clover 
seed. The carry-over stock of all these are low. The 
total acreage of winter cover-crop seeds is some- 
what larger than in 1947, but the trend for each type 
is uncertain. There is more acreage reported than 
last year in Austrian winter peas, hairy vetch, and 
blue lupine, but less of common and Willamette 
vetch, Hungarian vetch, purple vetch, and common 
rye grass. 


Lumber. Oregon lumber production is much 
greater now than in prewar years. The available 
data on total production are not strictly current, but 
the follawing table indicates the main features of 
changes over the last decade. 


ANNUAL OREGON LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1938-46 
(Millions of feet, board measure) 


Doagiee Ponderosa 
rr ine 


Total 





























Preliminary figures indicate a 1947 production of 
about the same size as that of 1946. Oregon’s pro- 
duction of lumber far exceeds that of any other 
state in the Pacific Northwest. 

The production problems of the industry are sur- 
prisingly few. During the summer and fall of 1947 
the shortage of boxcars was sufficiently severe to 
force a number of mills to suspend operations com- 
pletely for short periods, while other mills curtail- 
ed their output without completely closing down. 
By the end of the vear, the pressure for cars had 
eased considerably, especially in southern Oregon 
where the shortage was most acute. However, it 
is probable that the shortage will recur in 1948. The 
permanent elimination of this particular bottleneck 
awaits either an increase in the supply of boxcars 
(a development which is not imminent) or a reduc- 
tion in carloadings which would free additional cars 
for the carriage of lumber (but, if this reduction 
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should occur, there probably would be less need for 
boxcars to carry lumber, since this development 
would be an accompaniment of depressed business 
conditions). 

Until quite recently, the lumber industry was 
plagued by chronic labor shortages due, in part, to 
lack of housing in the principal centers of produc- 
tion. This is no longer the general situation. Few 
mills report difficulty in obtaining a sufficient sup- 
ply of common and semiskilled labor, although there 
is an occasional lack of skilled labor. 

Some concern has been felt about the possible 
loss of the export market for Oregon lumber. Dur- 
ing 1947, substantial shipments were made to Eng- 
land. These were paid for out of the $334 billion loan 
made by the American government to the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom. The British supply 
of dollars has dwindled to such a degree that vir- 
tually all American purchases are being drastically 
reduced, and lumber is no exception. The question 
has been raised as to the ability of the American 
domestic market to absorb in 1948 the lumber that 
would have been exported if Britain (and other 
countries) had sufficient dollars to buy. Assuming 
economic conditions within the United States to 
be roughly similar in 1948 to what they were in 1947, 
there seems little doubt that the domestic market 
could easily absorb what otherwise would have 
been exported. However, if American exports in 
general should collapse because of inadequate dol- 
lar exchange, a serious business setback might re- 
sult and the domestic market might be unable to 
absorb the entire output of Oregon lumber mills. 
But it now seems probable that the American gov- 
ernment will supply foreign nations with adequate 
dollars to support a moderate level of exports, in- 
cluding lumber. 

The price of lumber during most of 1947 has had 
little relationship to the cost of production. At the 
close of 1947 the price outlook was extremely uncer- 
tain. Buyers still bid for cars of lumber in a frenzied 
manner that has continued to send prices skyward. 
However, the concensus of observers appears to be 
that this situation is abnoimal and cannot last. The 
widespread existence of this opinion has resulted in 
a lack of confidence in the price structure and con- 
siderable apprehension about the future. 

Should the price of lumber decline markedly, 
many of the very small (“peckerwood’’) mills would 
close because their costs would exceed their receipts. 
In the late spring of 1947 there was a minor down- 
ward price change which caused the suspension of 
many of these small operations. Although a lower 
price of lumber would cause the price of timber to 
decline so that the “squeeze” on the mill would 
not be as great as might be presumed at first, vet 
any substantial reduction in the price of lumber will 
curtail production by small mills. The output of the 
larger mills would not be appreciably affected by 
any probable price reduction. 

Oregon timber is being cut more rapidly than it 
is growing. This means that, if the lumber industry 


is to go on a sustained-yield basis, the rate of pro- 
duction will have to be less than it now is. There is 
no reason to believe that this wil! be a factor in 
curtailing production materially in the next twelve 
months, although the industry is moving more rap- 
idly toward a sustained-yield basis than is gener- 
ally appreciated. 


Other Industries. There are few immediate prob- 
lems facing the lesser Oregon industries that are 
likely to seriously curtail production. The inability 
of the supply of electrical energy to expand is prob- 
ably one of the more-important problems. 

The pulp industry is continuing to grow. The 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company has announced the 
building of a $6,000,000 sulphate mill at Spring- 
field, which will be operated in connection with a 
gigantic new sawmill. 

Oregon is producing more motor batteries and 
battery separators than any other state. There are 
now eleven concerns specializing in this business— 
six manufacturing separators (using either Port Or- 
ford cedar or Douglas fir) and five complete bat- 
teries. The growth of this industry appears assured. 

The future of the Salem alumina-from-clay plant 
and the Springfield wood-sugar alcohol plant is still 
uncertain. However, it seems probable that the lat- 
ter will be sold by the government. A group of 
fifteen lumbermen leased the plant before comple- 
tion and last spring 10,000 gallons of ethyl alcohol 
were shipped. But production difficulties led the 
lessor, the Willamette Valley Wood Chemical Com- 
pany, to surrender its lease. There seems to be 
reason to believe that other groups feel they can 
solve the difficulties. 

The construction industry is assured of a high 
level of activity until well into 1948 on projects 
already under way. That the building of new dwel- 
lings will continue at a rapid rate seems certain. 
Many millions of dollars of commercial construc- 
tion have been announced, and a large volume of 
public works is either actually under way or will be 
shortly. 


EMPLOYMENT 


In the eight year since September 1939, Oregon 
employment has shifted from a peacetime basis to 
one of war and then back to peace. The volume of 
employment grew rapidly until a peak was reached 
in July 1943; a moderate decline thereafter was fol- 
lowed by a gradual rise in 1946. Employment has 
not, however, yet reached the July 1943 level. The 
table on page 4 gives an idea of these changes. 

The farm population that is self-employed is not 
shown in the table. Some idea of the population 
changes that have occurred in farming can be 
gained from the fact that the farm population was 
340,402 in 1940 and 289,467 in 1945 (1945 Census of 
Agriculture). Yet agricultural production actually 
increased during the war years. 

The relative position of employment in the princi- 
pal industrial groups (apart from agriculture) in 
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the state is now quite similar to what they were in 
1940. It will be noted that lumber is still the dom- 
inant industry and employs nearly 75 per cent more 
people than in 1940, although lumber employment 


OREGON’S CIVILIAN eet BY MAIN DIVISIONS, 


U. S. 


Census ;¢ 


pr. 
Industry 1940 
Farm, forest., fish. 73,390 
Mining 2,9 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Food products .. 
Lumbering 
Textiles, apparel 
Pulp & 4,000 
lron & steel 5,000 4,900 
Transp. equip. 5,90 
“achinery nian 2 5,20 


Oregon S.U.C.C. Estimates 
——~ = 


War Peak Jul Aug. 
June 1943 194 1946 


90,000 92,000 101,000 





Nov. 
1947 
84,000 


2,400 1,200 1,500 1,500 
44,000 
(134,400) 
18,000 





37,800 
(212, 5000) 
39) 000 

5, 000 


33,500 
(166,600) 
21,400 
49,000 
4,900 


43,000 
(137,900) 
28,000 
65,000 
5,900 
4,900 


Other mfg. .. ... 
Transp, & utiliues.. 
Wholesale & — 
Finance & realty .. 


Service 73,804 
(n.e.c.) 14’987 
6,149 





Governm’t 
Other 
Unemployed 


Total labor force 453,382 





6,500 
10,000 
575,700 


9,000 


602,500 596,900 602,900 


has declined slightly relative to all other forms 
of manufacturing. The increase in food-products 
employment is accounted for by the growth of the 
frozen-food industry and also by the expansion of 
fruit and vegetable canneries. The heading “other 
manufacturing” includes a wide variety of produc- 
ers, light-metals manufacturers being one of the 
most important factor in the increase. 

The population increase of Oregon since the end 
of the war has been at a more-rapid rate than in any 
other state in the Pacific Northwest. This has been 
due to the lack of postwar conversion difficulties, 
coupled with the expansion of lumber and new in- 
dustries. Current unemployment is at a relatively 
low level and is largely seasonal. From the long-run 
view, however, the prospects for providing sufficient 
employment for our rapidly expanding population 
are not so bright. All three of the Pacific Coast 
states are experiencing more-rapid increase of pop- 
ulation than their increase in industrial output. The 
situation of Oregon is particularly grave because 
our basic industry, lumber, will necessarily offer 
substantially less employment as it goes on a sus- 
tained-yield basis. 


COMPOSITE FORECAST 


The business outlook for Oregon in 1948 can be 
easily summarized. The prospects are bright. There 
are no serious problems of local origin. The clouds 
on the horizon consist of the possibility of depres- 
sion, which would affect Oregon’s markets in the 
Middle West and California. The probability of such 
a development is not great. In fact, it does not 
seem possible that in 1948 the use of lumber and ag- 
ricultural products could for long be seriously cur- 
tailed in the present state of the world. On the 
other hand, mild fluctuations in the demand for Ore- 
gon products are bound to occur in 1948, and some 
of these changes will cause price declines and rela- 
tively small curtailments in output. 


INCOME PAYMENTS IN OREGON 
AND THE NATION 


(Continued from page 1) 

change in the national total. In the case of Oregon 
the average error of estimate is quite low, only 1 
per cent. This means that it would be possible, given 
the national income payments totals, to predict Ore- 
gon payments with an average error of 1 per cent. 

The third and fourth columns in the table show 
actual income payments by states for the years 1939 
and 1944. The totals increased from $70.4 billion in 
1939 to $148 billion in 1944, or 110 per cent. On the 
basis of a 10.80 per cent change in Oregon incomes 
tor each 10 per cent change in national income, this 
should have resulted in a 118.8 per cent increase in 


SENSITIVITY OF INCOME PAYMENTS OF EACH OF THE 
STATES TO UNITED STATES INCOME PAYMENTS— 
BASED ON PERIOD 1929-1940 


Per Cent 
ChangeinIncome Average 
for State Associated Per Cent 
witha 10 Error, Actual 
Per Cent Change in from 
National Income Calculated 
Payments Income 


Income Payments 
(millions of dollars) 
+ A 
1939 
$ 1,185 
523 
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South Dakota 
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income payments in Oregon. If this ratio of in- 
crease is applied to Oregon income payments for 
1939 of $587 million, the result is a calculated in- 
come-payments figure for Oregon for 1944 of $1,284 
million. This compares with the actual income pay- 
ments of $1,572 million reported for 194+4. This re- 
lationship can be expressed in another way. In 1939 
income payments in Oregon were 0.83 per cent of 
the nation’s total, as compared with 1.06 in 1944. 
This greater-than-calculated increase in Oregon 
income payments perhaps reflects several factors. 
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Agricultural income during the war years increased 
to unusually high levels. Oregon also probably hada 
greater than proportionate share of war industry, in- 
cluding lumber as well as shipbuilding. However, no 
conclusion as to the reason for the disproportionate 
increase is possible without detailed study of the 
component elements in income payments both for 
Oregon and the United States for those vears. 

It is a sobering thought, however, that, if this 
relative gain was largely due to a disproportionate 
increase in war industry and the stimulus to the 
lumber industry from the housing shortage, a rec- 
ession would be more serious for Oregon than for 
the nation as a whole. 

The reason for this relative gain in income pay- 
ments is a matter of no small importance for the 
state’s economy. If the increase was due to such 
impermanent factors as war industry and temporary 
stimulus to lumber, growing out of the housing 
shortage, even a small recession in the country as a 
whole might present serious problems. If, on the 
other hand, the relative gain was due to such more- 
or-less permanent factors as an increasing share of 
the lumber industry, or an increase in diversified in- 
dustries with good peacetime prospects, or a per- 
manent population increase, it might be expected 
that the relative gains would be held. 

A great deal more study of the component elem- 
ents of Oregon income payments is required. Some 
such studies are under way in the University of 
Oregon. These studies, however, are made difficult 
‘by the fact that there has been no industrial census 
since that of 1940 covering the year 1939. 

Examination of the table reveals that the New 
England states and the states along the Atlantic 
seaboard have the greatest income stability relative 
to the national totals. It is the midwestern and west- 
ern agricultural states that have the greatest degree 
of instability relative to the national totals. Rather 
surprisingly, the cotton states of the South show in- 
come payments with fluctuations no greater than 
the national totals. These range from a low of 7.80 
per cent for North Carolina to 11.60 per cent for 
Mississippi for a 10 per cent fluctuation in national 
totals. Both California and Washington have 
slightly greater degrees of instability relative to the 
national total than Oregon. 

In the case of the New England states, the great- 
er stability is perhaps due to such factors as the 
greater proportion of fixed-investment incomes and 
a greater dependence upon consumer-goods indus- 
tries, which do not generally show such wide fluc- 
tuations as do such industries as lumber and steel. 
The relative instability of the midwestern and west- 
ern agricultural states is probably accounted for by 
the greater dependence upon agricultural income, 
which is generally one of the most volatile compon- 
ents of income payments. 

It is not altogether easy to account for the fact 
that income payments in Oregon change only ap- 
proximately the same as the national totals. In- 
comes in Oregon are certainly based to a consider- 


able degree upon the basic industries of agriculture 
and lumbering. Agricultural income is certainly vol- 
atile. The data in the table amply demonstrates this 
in the cases of such agricultural states as Iowa, Neb- 
raska, and South Dakota. Lumbering has been re- 
garded along with steel as a “prince or pauper” in- 
dustry. Why, then, are Oregon income payments no 
more volatile than the national totals? Pending fur- 
ther studies, we can only surmise and offer sugges- 
tions as to possible reasons. The following hypoth- 
eses might possibly account for the absence of 
greater sensitivity: 


(1) That agricultural income in general is highly 
volatile but that agriculture in Oregon is relatively 
more stable than agriculture generally. This may be 
due to smaller-size farm units in western Oregon, 
to greater reliance on irrigation (although this 
seems doubtful), or to the fact that a greater pro- 
portion of Oregon farm income is derived from such 
activities as egg production and dairying, which 
niay be more stable than the corn and hog-cattle 
feeding economy of the midwest. 


(2) That lumber production in general has been 
highly unstable but that, because of the exhaustion 
of timber in other states, an increasing proportion of 
total lumber production has come from Oregon. 


(3) That, in spite of the fact that agriculture and 
lumbering have been directly or indirectly the prin- 
cipal sources of income in Oregon and these are 
highly volatile industries, the complementary in- 
dustries have shown such stability as to offset this 
volatility. Such industries as canning and preserv- 
ing, the tourist trade, and miscellaneous manufac- 
turing have grown rapidly. It may be that the stabil- 
ity of these complementary industries has offset to 
some extent the inherent instability of the agricul- 
tural and lumbering industries. 


It must be emphasized that the data shown in 
the table do not purport to measure absolute stabil- 
ity but rather sensitivity to changes in the national 
totals. The fact that income payments in Oregon 
tend to change by 10.80 per cent for each 10 per 
cent change in national income payments does not 
mean that incomes in Oregon are stable. It means 
only that Oregon incomes are no more unstable 
than incomes in the United States as a whole. 

The outstanding conclusion developed in this 
study is the remarkably close relationship between 
the incomes of each state and that of the country as 
a whole. Differences in sensitivity do exist and 
these differences are significant. Nevertheless, the 
states are more alike than they are different. The 
study demonstrates anew that the principal ingre- 
dient in the well being of any state or region is a 
smoothly functioning national economy. Anything 
that interferes with the continued expansion and 
orderly functioning of the American economy can- 
not fail to affect adversely all states and regions. A 
strictly regional approach to national economic 
problems does not make sense. 
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FACING THE PROBLEM OF 
COMMUNITY PLANNING’ 


DANIEL D. GAGE 


Associate Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


Communities in Oregon and the entire North- 
west face the question of what they are going to do 
about the effects of city growth. As Dr. Bayard O. 
Wheeler, housing economist of Seattle, writing in 
the November issue of the Oregon Business Review. 
has pointed out, Oregon and Washington popula- 
tion growth by 1946 amounted to 33.4 per cent and 
29.8 per cent, respectively, of the 1940 total. What 
the increase has been in 1947 we do not know exac- 
tly, but the continued housing shortage and rise in 
building costs plainly points upward. With “smog” 
and water shortage already apparent in manv Cal- 
ifornia cities, it may be expected that in 1948 and 
in succeeding years more and more of the people 
migrating westward will pass up California in favor 
of the Northwest. 

There is much talk about the housing shortage. 
But there are also shortages in school facilities, util- 
ities, transportation, improved streets and accessible 
building sites. Dr. Wheeler has estimated that 192.- 
000 additional permanent family dwelling units are 
needed in the Northwest. 

The pressure to get some of these needed units 
has forced much growth immediately outside cities. 
This fringe mushroom development, coupled with 
the downtown parking problem, has forced many 
cities to face squarelv the problem of citv planning 
as well as the aggregate of area, zone, or metropoli- 
tan district planning. But thev find inertia among 
the people, as well as often violent opposition from 
those who feel their interests are being adversely 
affected. 

The issues connected with zoning, revised build- 
ing codes and restrictions, parking areas, and traffic 
need to be faced realistically bv the citizens. What 
is best for the majority should still be the test rather 
than temporary injury to a few. 

Control and planning are “horrid” words to many 
people. Yet the fact that the most-progressive and 
well-ordered cities are those which have planned 
the channels of building sites and harmonious uses 
in advance of population expansion should lead to 
sober thinking and elimination of stereotvped preju- 
dices. In terms of aggregate city cost in the long 
run, it is cheaper to zone in advance of use than to 
do nothing until inescapable problems can be solved 
only by expensive razing of buildings and widening 
of streets. 

We know that expansion is here. We are pretty 
sure it will continue. We blueprint and plan pro- 
ducts, sales campaigns, and most of our activities, 
but we are still inclined to be “Topsy-cal” about 
our cities and let them “just grow up.” 





* This is a portion of a report prepared for the Legislative 
Interim Committee for the Study of Highway, Road and 
Street Needs, Revenue and Taxation. 


Cities cannot be defined by political boundaries; 
they are bound to overflow into the hinterland. They 
approach each other in a kind of no man’s land 
where the most careful planning is needed. We have 
the enabling statutes to care for intra- and extra-city 
planning. In 1948 we should sweep aside inertias, 
prejudices, and self-interests and grapple with the 
problem of total city and area planning. 





CENSUS BUREAU PRESENTS 
HOUSING STATISTICS 


(Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Jan. 13, 1948.) 


There were 2 million dwelling units occupied by 
nonwhite households in the urban and rural-non- 
farm areas of the United States in April 1947. This 
was an increase of about 24 per cent over the num- 
ber of such dwelling units as reported for April 
1940, in the last Federal census. The total number of 
urban and rural-nonfarm dwelling units occupied by 
per cent from 1940 to 1947. 

One of the most significant changes in the hous- 
ing picture between these two periods was the in- 
crease in homes occupied by their owners. In 1947, 
about 55 per cent of the nonfarm homes occupied by 
white households were owner-occupied, as com- 
pared with 43 per cent in 1940, while the percentage 
of nonwhite households which owned their homes 
increased from 24 to 34. This increase in home 
ownership as reported in the survey is a reversal of 
the general trend in ownership in the period 1930 
to 1940. 

All of these figures are based on results of a sur- 
vey which was conducted in April 1947 by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The survey covered about 30,000 
households in 148 sample areas in 44 states and the 
District of Columbia, each area comprising one or 
more counties or parts of counties. Since the esti- 
mates are based on a sample, they are subject to 
error due to sampling variability. 

In 1947, about 7 per cent, or 2 million of the non- 
farm dwelling units were in need of major repairs; 
6 per cent or 1.7 million of the dwelling nits occu- 
pied by white households and 25 per cent cr 700,%0 
of those occupied by nonwhite households were in 
this condition. 

Approximately 25 million occupied dwelling units 
in 1947 were reported as containing both a private 
flush toilet and a private bath; 95 per cent of these 
were occupied by white households. About three- 
fourths of the dwelling units without private bath 
or private flush toilet (of which there were about 
7 million reported in 1947) were also occupied bv 
white households. Of the 8.1 million occupied dwell- 
ing units reported as in need of maior repairs or 
without private bath in 1947, about 3 out of every 4 
were occunied by white households. 

About 17 million of the 18.4 million dwelling units 
havine central heating equipment were occupied by 
white honseholds. 

In 1947, about 96 per cent, or 31 million of the 
uonfarm occupied dwelling units had electric light- 
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ing. About 28 million or 98 per cent of the dwelling 
units occupied by white households and 80 per cent 
or 2.3 million of those occupied by nonwhite house- 
holds had electric lighting. 

The proportion of dwelling units with installed 
cooking facilities was about the same for dwelling 
units occupied by white households as for dwelling 
units occupied by nonwhite households, with more 
than 19 out of every 20 occupied dwelling units hav- 
ing installed cooking facilities. 

The survey indicated that about 8 out of every 10 
of the nonfarm dwelling units occupied by white 
households had all of the following designated fa- 
cilities: electric lighting, running water, flush toilet. 
bathtub or shower, and installed cooking facilities 
for exclusive use of unit’s occupants. About 4 out 
of every 10 of the dwelling units occupied by non- 
white households also had these designated facil- 
ities. 

Dwelling units occupied by white households on 
the average had more rooms than dwelling units oc- 
cupied by nonwhite households. The median num- 
ber of rooms for dwelling units occupied by white 
households in 9417 was 4.9, for nonwhite households 
3.9. More than half of the homes occupied by white 
households contained 5 or more rooms as compared 
with about one-third of the dwelling units occupied 
by nonwhite households. 

In 1947 about 2 out of every 10 of the nonfarm 
dwelling units occupied by white households con- 
tained 5 or more persons. For dwelling units occu- 
pied by nonwhite households the proportion was 
about 3 out of every 10. Of all white households in 
the nonfarm areas of the nation, l-person house- 
holds accounted for about 8 per cent of the total, 
2- and 3-person households for about 52 per cent, 
and 4-person households for about 19 per cent. One- 
person households accounted for 11 per cent of all 
nonwhite households, 2- and 3-person households 
for 45 per cent, and 4-person households for 15 per 
cent. The size of household is defined as the number 
of persons who live in an occupied dwelling unit. 
The figure includes not only related family mem- 
bers but also lodyers, servants, and other unrelated 
persons who may live in the unit. 

The survey indicated that the extent of over- 
crowding in nonfarm occupied units in 1947, as 
measured by the proportion of dwelling units with 
more than 1% persons per room, was about 15 per 
cent for dwelling units occupied by nonwhite house- 
holds and about 4 per cent for dwelling units occu- 
pied by white households. 

About 9 out of every 10 of the urban and rural- 
nonfarm occupied dwelling units contained no hus- 
band-wife subfamilies. This proportion was about 
the same for dwelling units occupied by white 
households and bv nonwhite households. 

For nonfarm dwelling units occupied by white 
tenants, the median monthly rent was approxi- 
mately $31, while the median monthlv rent for 
dwelling units occupied by nonwhite households 
was about $17. About 5 per cent of the dwelling 


units occupied by white tenants rented for less than 
$10 a month, as compared with about 24 per cent of 
the dwelling units occupied by nonwhite tenants. 
On the other hand, almost 1 out of 3 dwelling units 
occupied by white tenants rented for $40 or more 
per month, while only about 1 out of every 10 dwell- 
ing units occupied by nonwhite tenants rented for 
$40 or more per month. 
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PORTLAND RETAIL SALES 
OREGON BUSINESS REVIEW 


Ballaine, W. C. Oregon’s Business Outlook for the Coming 
Year. Jan. 1947, 1 

Barbare, N. J. The Cause of High Prices in the Grain 
Market. Dec. 1947, 1 

Bell, William. Installment Credit: New Banking Opportun- 
ities. May 1947, 1 

ae oe N. H. Techniques in Successful Selling. Aug. 

47, 

Current Business Trends in Oregon: Jan. 1947, 8; Feb. 1947, 
6: Mar. 1947, 6; Apr. 1947, 6; May 1947, 6; June 1947, 8; 
July 1947, 8: Aug. 1947, 4; Sept. 1947, 4; Oct. 1947, 4; 
Nov. 1947, 8; Dec. 1947, 8 

Dull, P. S. American Foreign Policy and the China Trade. 
Mar. 1947, 1 

Ellis. P. W. Profits, Wages, and Full Employment Policy. 
July 1947, 1 

Gage, D. D. Changing Pattern of a City Business District. 
Apr. 1947, 2 

Kelly, C. L. Exnerience Requirements for C.P.A. Examin- 
ations. Jan. 1947, 1 

Ladoo, R. B. Industrial Importance of Nonmetallic Min- 
erals. Mar. 1947, 1 

Lneerom. J. O. University of Oregon as a Business. Oct. 

Line, R. C. State Unfair-Practice and Fair-Trade Acts. 
June 1947, 1 

Lomax, A. L. Two Foreign-Trade Terms Defined: F.A.S. 
and C.I.F. Feb. 1947, 1 

Maris, Pauline Rural Planning and Zoning Laws in Ore- 
gon. Sept. 1947, 1 

Millican, R. D. Advertising Budget Highest in Nation’s 
History. May 1947, 1 

Morris, V. P. The Real Problem Behind the “Dollar Short- 
age.” Dec. 1947, 1 

Needham, P. R. Dams Threaten West Coast Fisheries 
Industry. June 1947, 1 

Oregon Business Review Index, Vol. V. Jan 1947, 7 

Oregon's Buying Power. Aug. 1947, 2 

Oregon Radio Ownership 1946. Dec. 1947. 7 

Pitkin, E. I. Inflation Experience of two Oregon Businesses 
(Fruit Cannery). Nov. 1947, 6 

Preston, H. H. University Graduates and Business Leader- 
ship. Feb. 1947, 1 

Smith, H. D. Inflation Experience of Two Oregon Busin- 
esses (Department Store). Nov. 1947, 1 

Sratents a= Businessmen Hold Annual Conference. Apr. 
1947, 

Wheeler, B. O. Shortage of Housing in the Pacific North- 
west. Nov. 1947, 1 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber: New postwar records for both production and 
shipment of lumber were set during November in the Doug- 
las-fir regions of Oregon and Washington. The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reported the production of 148,- 
953,000 board feet, 2,571,000 board feet in excess of produc- 
tion in October. Moreover, orders jumped above produc- 
tion for the first time since July. The continuing heavy 
volume of orders is unusual for this time of the year, and 
indicates that the construction of new houses will be main- 
tained at a high level during the winter and spring. The 
restrictive effect of the car shortage has eased, although it 
may be expected to recur in the spring. 


Construction: The construction industry is experiencing 
a seasonal contraction of activity. The decline is least pro- 
nounced in Portland, but in other sections of the state, such 
as Salem, activity has fallen to such an extent that labor 
surpluses have developed in certain skilled trades. It is 
anticipated that the winter low point in construction em- 
ployment outside of Portland will be about 15 per cent below 
that of November and that most of this reduction will be 
recovered by May. This contraction is clearly shown in 
the November building-permits data given at the bottom 
of this page. It will be noted that, although the November 
total is smaller than that for October, it is much larger than 
for November 1946. 


Department Store Sales and Retail Trade: The dollar 
sales of five Portland department stores for the four weeks 
ending December 20 were 13 per cent higher than for the 
corresponding period a year ago. It is difficult to tell 
whether or not the physical volume of goods sold was 
greater; the increased dollar sales may be entirely account- 
ed for by higher prices. Sales of these same stores were 11 


per cent higher for the calendar year of 1947 than for 1946. 
Department-store sales in 1947 in Portland and other west- 
ern cities compared to those of 1946 give Portland a favora- 
ble position: Portland, +11 per cent; San Francisco, +3 per 
cent; Seattle, +4 per cent; Spokane, +12 per cent; Los 
Angeles, +6 per cent; Salt Lake City, +12 per cent. 

There is some evidence that retail trade in general is not 
now increasing in dollar amount as rapidly as it did during 
the first half of 1947. The table on page 7 shows changes in 
the sales of a sample of independent Portland retailers 
collected by the Department of Commerce. The most-recent 
aperes available, for November, are shown beside those of 
May. 


Employment: Record peacetime employment continues to 
characterize the Oregon economy. The level of employment 
is at least 20 per cent higher than a year ago and double 
that of prewar years. 

Winter unemployment is increasing. Late in September 
the number of idle was at its seasonal low of 23,000. By 
early December the total had risen to 37,000, 4 per cent 
higher than a year ago. Of the 14,000 increase between 
those two dates, 12,000 were persons living outside the Portland 
metropolitan area. It is probable that the winter unemploy- 
ment peak will occur in early February, with a total some- 
what less than last year’s 54,000. However, the number of 
downstate idle may well exceed that of last year, because 
of in-migration and available housing. Portland’s winter 
unemployment is expected to be less than the 27,800 of 
February 1947. 


Bank Debits: The November bank-debit figures given below 
seein to indicate a slowing down of business expansion. It will 
be noted that the decrease from the preceding month is less 
for Portland than for the state as a whole. 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks .irawn against individual deposits. Approximately 90 


r cent of all goods, property, and services 


is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by 
substantial changes in the level of prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 92 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals 
for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Number of 
Banks 
Marketing Districts Reporting 


Oregon 87 


Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 27 
‘alley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.).............. 
Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.).... 
(Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 


(Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.)............. 


Prineville, R- lmond) 
area 
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Debits 
Nov. 1947 


$893,873,383 


566,871,256 
66,290,367 


23,992,1 
37,635,560 
15,567,925 
17,429,152 
12,5 


28,3 


Debits 
Oct. 1947 


$976,540,206 
615,270,911 


Debits 
Nov. 1946 


$852,623,992 
546,479,032 
67,561,696 
68,190,614 


Nov. 1947 compared with 
Oct. 1947 Nov. 1946 
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10,948,482 - 9,269,799 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits 


ive an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpretin 


these data, to allow for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collect 


by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New 
Residential 


Additions, Alterations 


epairs Totals Totals Totals 














Nov. 1947 


$ 33,800 
14,000 





$2,299,321 


New | 
N. onpnnente 


Nov. 194 


$ 54,760 
1,100 


700 
52,300 
100 
45,135 
ee 


800 
23,550 
1,050 
717,235 
138,375 


$1,064,005 


$ 


37,559 


$ 703,321 


Nov. 1947 


$ 88,560 
38,680 
82,971 
78,820 


364,934 


$4,066,647 


Oct. 1947 
$ 46,240 
74,396 


804,095 


$7,695,541 


Nov. 1946 
$ 


352,630 
$2,315,970 





